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A few sentences selected from the conclusions give some idea of the 
matured convictions of the writer. "A United States of the World 
would relieve mankind of that part of the burden of armaments which 
is caused by the fear of international war. But no form of government 
will ever wholly relieve mankind of the danger of civil wars, revolu- 
tions, and rebellions and of the necessity of arming against this dan- 
ger" (p. 549). "Since the beginning of recorded history the world 
has had to choose between Caesarism and the principle of nationality, 
between universal despotism and an aggregation of free commonwealths 
guaranteed and upheld by the principle of the balance of power" (p. 
549). "It is desirable that no nation be strong enough to act aggres- 
sively abroad ; but it is a necessary corollary that each nation should be 
strong enough to bear its own part of the burden of insuring the safety 
of all. In the future as in the past, in 2014 as in 1914 the overarmed 
and the unarmed nations will be a menace to the peace of the world" 
(p. 550). "It is the sacred duty of every people never to intrust to any 
hands but their own the perpetuity of their own liberties and institu- 
tions" (p. 550). "There is a vast difference between preparedness for 
defence and preparedness for conquest" (p. 551). "A superior fleet 
combined with a superior army is an instrument of aggression" (p. 553). 
"The phrase 'freedom of the seas' has more sound than meaning" (p. 
554). "The path to perpetual peace lies not in the domination of one 
nation over others, nor in World Confederation, nor in arbitration of pre- 
texts for war, nor in neutralizing small states, nor in disarmament, nor 
in peace dinners and amiability, nor in either republican or monarchical 
government, but in the mutual guarantee of territorial integrity and in- 
dependence and equal rights" (pp. 555-556). 

The greater part of the work on the volume was done prior to the 
entry of the United States into the world war. However, there are few 
volumes that are capable of throwing so much light upon present-day 
discussions of world peace and the league of nations. A careful study 
of Colonel Vestal's volume leads to the conclusion that it is the most 
important treatise on the subject in print and one that all future writers 
will consult and quote. 

An American history. Revised edition. By David Saville Muzzey, 
Ph.D. (New York: Ginn and company, 1917. 688 p. $1.92) 
When Dr. Muzzey 's book made its appearance in 1911, it was at once 
recognized as somewhat of a departure from the more conventional high 
school text. One of its conspicuous features was the relatively large 
amount of space given to the period since 1876. Another distinctive 
feature of the work was the rather fearless manner in which present-day 
men and measures were discussed. 
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The present book is not a revision in any accurate sense of that term. 
It is rather the old book plus a twenty-four-page chapter, which brings 
the narrative down to April 6, 1917. This new chapter follows the 
index and is paged in Roman numerals. Since several critical reviews 
of the older book may be easily obtained, and since the present book dif- 
fers so slightly from that work, the reviewer considers an extended 
estimate unnecessary. 

The reviewer cannot refrain from saying that such "revisions" are 
to be deprecated even in the face of the high cost of bookmaking. 

D. C. Shilling 

Portraits of American women. By Gamaliel Bradford. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin company, 1919. 276 p. $2.50) 
Eight studies are included in this volume of portraits. The char- 
acters treated are Abigail Smith Adams, Sarah Alden Ripley, Mary 
Lyon, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Louisa May Al- 
cott, Frances Willard, and Emily Dickenson, a group representative of 
New England rather than of the country at large. The treatment is 
scarcely biographical ; rather the author has portrayed the finished char- 
acter, and in each case has surely and skillfully caught the elements that 
made the personality. There are many well-chosen quotations which 
give the reader a pleasant illusion of actual acquaintance with the char- 
acters. 

The career of Leonard Wood. By Joseph Hamblin Sears. (New York : 
D. Appleton and company, 1919. 273 p. $1.50) 

The author does not attempt in this small volume an intensive study 
of the life and character of his subject. The book is rather a series of 
sketches in which Leonard Wood plays the changing role of Indian fight- 
er, Washington official, organizer and leader of the rough riders, gov- 
ernor-general of Cuba, and major general in the United States army. 
The last chapters are devoted to an account of Wood's activities in con- 
nection with the late war. 

Great emphasis is laid upon Wood's ability as organizer, administra- 
tor, and statesman. The author is betrayed by his enthusiasm into oc- 
casional extravagances of statement. For example, he characterizes 
Wood's work in the Philippines as "the greatest achievement any man 
has accomplished in Colonial history." The statement is certain to be 
challenged from many points. There are frequent irrelevancies. It 
seems scarcely worth noting twice that Cape Cod (Leonard Wood's birth- 
place) is "in the shape of a doubled-up arm with a clenched fist as if it 
were ready at any moment to strike out and defend New England against 
any attack that might come." 



